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By Don Oberdorfer 

WMhincton Post Staff Writer 

On Friday, Aug. 17, a U.S. spy satellite 
the Caribbean trained its high-powered lenses 

of rugged country near the southern coast of Cuba. — - — — » — , 

pictures transmitted electronically to the ground ,were * nd t *' e skeptics and 

examined by photo Interpreters in offices scattered^c,**,^, thousand men has been stationed In Cub. for 

around Washington. They revealed the tanks, artillery# y many smonthj — perhaps for many yean. , ’ 

trucks and tents of a military unit on field maneuvers.^ hM t^ced ' off ' a,newi>WjS* I . orlg ‘ lu <* t ? e ,?2 vi * t . e !fp rt ire obscure. but topy 

tflcancefor f a;^;j, SovieUAmerican confrontation', endangered the'erawT’ ? f JT r * , US - 1 ***“ cie4 ' 

thaMhe starting point was the Russian buildup of 1962— r.?' 
ago— when Moscow put ^offensive missiles, : 
—1 about 20,000 first-line troops in Cuba., 



the challenge was formidable, It is also true- thatTonly'./ ‘ 
a few people and a tiny fraction of American intelli-' 
gence resources were’ devoted, until recently, to fitting ?., 
together this unexpected and unwelcome, picturto^, jw 



The photographs were o< grave significance, 




maneuvers across 



resolution of that missile crisis, berhans the mrisf 
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studied the diplomatic exchanges and 
understandings — some of which have 
never been made public in full de- •> 
tall— there was no agreement covering • 
Soviet ground forces in general. 

Nor was there much attention to 
the subject then or in mostof the ' 
years since. An official who recently 
reviewed the record of highly con- 
fidential U.S. deliberations and action 
in the missile crisis, a stack of docu- , 
ments several inches thick, could find 
only 1 Vt pages which made reference 
to Soviet ground troops. A top Central 
Intelligence Agency official said last 
week, ‘'Soviet ground forces in Cuba ‘ 
have not been a priority item . . y. 
they weren't considered a threat to ‘ 
the United States." 

It was well known in Washington . 
and no secret in Havana that hun- ..- 
dreds of Soviet military advisers — 1,- 
500 by one estimate — were left behind 
in 1962. Beginning in the early; 1970s, 
there" were also well-documented re- 
ports that some of these troops were 
on hand to 'guard and operate a large 
and highly sophisticated Soviet elec- 
tronic eavesdropping station -estate- : 
fished on the Garibbean island." y* 

On the basis of retrospective hints,,; 
high officials now believe it is plausi- \ 
hie and possible that a Soviet ground-:] 
combat unit has remained in Cuba, 
under the nose of the United States, 
since the buildup and the withdrawal 
of 1962. The evidence is slender and 
inconclusive, however, ' /• 

Beginning at least a decade ago, 
U.S. ' intelligence received periodic 
and ' fragmentary reports of Soviet 
ground force units of a few thousand 
men |n Cuba. These reports were not v , 
takendat face value and raised no' 
alarnfslgnals at the top of the govern- s 
ments CIA officials said it is doubtful, “j 
In fa^t, that they ever got to the top. j 
One-reason was that in the late ’60s * 
and -early ” 703 , the intelligence com- : 
mubity (like the rest of the govern- i; 
ment) was obsessed with Vietnam! In- i 
telligence “assets,” both human and 1 
technological, were directed at that ”j 
part’hf the world; there was little left j 
over for Intelligence operations aimed 
at Chiba. ' 

Btethe mld-"70s the Vietnam adven- 
ture Jbad ended but there was still in- 
terest In Cuba. The National Security 
Agency picked up references to a 
Soviet “brigada" in Cuba in 1976. But 
nothing was done about it; the in : 
formation, In effect, was ignored, •;/;! 

Several explanations are now being 
flttetgd. ]''-4 ,f S 

FM.1, the analysts didn’t know what 
to make of references to a brigade. 

It is tin aberrational form of military 
unitjifhi the Soviet army. Most Soviet ; 
ground forces are organized into regi- . .. 
merits.; and divisions. Only four “bri- 
gades’' were known to exists, in the 
entire 1,800, 000-man army— a cere- 
monial unit in East Berlin, a unit in : 
EasKGer many , and two unto, in Mon- -; 
goliai whose fimctions are' still un- . 
known.' . "" ' .' 

So" the intercepted “brigada” chat- 



m By mid-June the NSA analyst com-: 
pleted a study which, ih-rretrospect,! 
was a landmark in the searchforthe. 
Russia® brigade. .Forthefirst time an; 
. accumulation of evidence argued con-: 
vindngly that, at a mi nimum, a Soviet] 
brigade headquarterahadheenestab-j 
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ter out of Cuba set off no alarm in 
the intelligence community- in 1976. 

Analysts assumed that somebody was 
mistaken ; or confused. ' 

,• Second, the Soviets went to unusual 
. lengths to , conceal the presence of 
their ground unit among the Cubans. . - 

. The Russian colonel' in charge and his ' fished in Cuba. ^ ; *■ 

men, who are believed to serve tours i ihe' study set off' a fierce dispute 

of two to three years in Cuba, were within the intelligence field, in part 

never .mentioned in public by either because of its implications for U.S» 
Moscow or Havana. policy. NSA and Army intelligence ar : 

The brigade was split between two gued that a combination of photogra- i 
separate locations resembling Cuban phy, signal intelligence and a rare bit * 
camps a few kilometers from one ' of human intelligence ! pointed unnto j 
another near Los Palacios, 60 miles takeably to the presence of a clandes- 
west of Havana, rather than camped : tine Soviet brigade. According to in : i 
together in recognizable Soviet style, formed sources, CIA, DIA, State De? : 
The unit maintained a high degree of Vpartment, Air Force and Navy intelii- 
radio silence and only rarely con- gence chief* disagreed. . < 

ducted maneuvers, according to The basic information was available. . ‘ 

’ American officials. to all the agencies, and thus the' issue"' { 

: > Third, there was very little U.S. was one of interpretation and evalua-s 

Interest in the subject Without in- tion. With Carter signing the long>'t 

dications of “sufficient weight to. war* .» . awaited SALT H treaty with Soviet ' 
rent a presumption" of a Soviet com- !. President Leonid Brezhnev in Vienna, 
bat unit in Cuba, “we weren’t looking ; In mid-June and the administratioh ; 
for it,’.’ according to presidential na- - preparing for a battle royal over Sen- j 
tional security affairs adviser Zbigniew ate ratlficatiton, the political implies- 1 
Brzezinskl Until this summer, the Na- tions of belatedly discovering Soviet 
tional Security Agency, which "is a combat troops in Cuba ’were 'graye. 
very large organization, had onlybne According to a senior intelligence, bffi- 



analyst assigned .fulltime to material; 
from Cuba. Fiji 'V -V.' 

- The first break in the process of dis- 
covery came in early 1978, when “a 
happy accident" brought to U.S. intel- 
ligence within a few days two specific 
pieces of information about a Soviet 
brigade in Cuba. Ah intensified study 
was ordered. It produced photographs 
of modem Soviet .military equipment 
deployed in camps near Los Palacios 
and photographs of a Soviet training 
mission at a Cuban gunnery range in 
tfie western part of the island. 

From this evidence, officials at the 
Defense Intelligence Agency and the 
Central Intelligence Agency drew the £ 
wrong conclusion. They ruled that the -• 
military equipment was assigned to ‘ 
Cuban, instead of Soviet, .forces and 
that the “brigade" bivouac areas were 
Cuban camps. Some lower-level U.S. 

] intelligence * officials strongly dis- ‘ 
'agreed with that assessment. . 

~ Late in 1978* U.S. concern over the 



cer, his superiors said repeatedly,, 
“We’ve, got to Bave SALT, whatever;' • 
you do keep that In mind.” £ 1 

An early July review of.tfye intelll-, 
gence did nothing to resolve the dead- ' 
lock. NSA and the 'Army were r'even 
firmer in their insistence that there 
were strong and precise indications of 
a Soviet combat force. Other agencies 
were unmoved. The compromise' res 
suit, engineered by CIA's Turner, was 
‘m mid-July agreement 'that' a Soviet] 
force was present as 'a separate unit; 
not : part of an advisory group. But : 
there was no agreement on the size; 
organization or mission of the Soviet 
force. '•.fi-.ryX'-:-)';- v& 1 

During the July deliberations the 
Army argued that the official report 
should take note of the purposes of ; 
the Soviet unit, including the possibil- 
ity that its mission is to guard exist- ! 
ing or potential nuclear weaporisjAft" j 
cording- to an bfflciai present at the -■ 
arrival ; in Cuba of modem Mig23 coordinating meeting, ..Tmierjytele- .] 
combat aircraft prompted the first | phoned a high-iAnny- officer to 1 argue : 

: U.S. spy plane flights over the island against any such statement, ]even as a ' 

■ since: Carter called them off in' 1977 as # dissenting view; £? 5 

a gesture of goodwill ot Havana. The - ' “We heard only one end of. the- con- 1 
Mlg23 incident’ heightened U.S. inter- versation, but that consisted of firm 
est and surveillance, but the over- ; statements that Army was-ibeitig tin-, 
flights' were not continued on a regii - ' '• reasonable and that it should fall] off i 
lar basis. ; X . He [Turner], in effect ordered ! 

In March this year, a White House’ - them to cave in' 1 and the Army did so,’ 
memo signed by Brzezinskl ordered s the participant reported, A CIA ( 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner to as- spokesman, asked about the incident, ■ 
sess the size, location, capabilities and - said Turner.;had intervened to lceep i 
purposes of .Soviet ground forces in “gratuitous speculation” out of the co- 
Cuba. One of. the practical results was ordinated intelligence report. > . 
to send NSA’s. lone Cuban analyst One result of the mid-July coordi- ; 
back-through the agency’s voluminous nated report .was a memo from Carter 

computerized files for bits of perti- . ' to Turner directing stepped-up inteili- 
; meat Information. After, • a second • gence surveillance to determine -the 
-'White House memo a month later, nature and purpose of the Soviet < 
other . intelligence . organizations ground unit, if one in fact existed, and 
Joined the search. authorizing a diversion of resources 
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from other areak of the world if neces- 
sary. A very heavy effort involving 
satellite photography and other highly 
sophisticated technology was 
mounted. The same concentration of 
effort. If carried out on a worldwide 
basis for a year, according to an in- 
formed official, would cost about $100 
billion, nearly as much as the entire 
Department of Defense budget. 

Another result of the intelligence 
controversy and compromises of July 
was a series of leaks to members of 
Congress and news* organizations. On 
July 11, Sen. Riehard Stone (D-Fla.) 
questioned the Joint, Chiefs of Staff 
about Soviet forces in. Cuba, and on 
July ,15 he began a series of public 
charges about Soviet .military activi- 
ties there. On July 20, ABC News re- 
ported that Soviet combat forces were 
in Cuba. These reports attracted little 
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public attention, and were denied in 
essence by official spokesmen. $ , ‘ 

Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
appearing before the Senate Foreign 
’'Relations Committee on July 17, re- 
ported that there was ho evidence of a 
. ' “substantial increase” in the; size .of 
the Soviet military presence in Cuba 
over the past several years. He added 
- - that apart from the Soviet military ad- ' 

; yisory group, “our intelligence does 
" not warrant' the conclusion that there 
are any other significant Soviet mill- 
•> tary forces, in Cuba," .The same, lan- 
vSguage was used by Secretary of . State 
Cyrus R1 Vance on July 27 in replying 
for the administration to a letter from , 
Stone. .q ■ ' •• .• . ; 

These cautiously hedged statements ' v 
did not define such terms as “signifi- 
cant” nor did they reveal,that a" crash & 
effort had been mounted ’ at presiden- 
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tial directive because of strong indica- 
tions of a Soviet brigade in Cuba. 
Stone called the Vance letter “a white- 
wash/! , Another official said the 
Vance-Brown statements contained 
part truths which are commonplace in 
public statements on controversial in- 
telligence studies, , ; . ■!. ! ; 

In the early part of August, the in- 
telligence drive paid off with a report 
that the Soviet brigade planned ma- 
neuvers across the island near the 
middle of the month. Also in early 
August, perhaps in response to such 
findings, Carter directed, through 
Brzezinski and .Turner, ■ triat intelli- 
gence on Soviet forces in Cuba be 
stepped up to “highest priority.” 

’ It ;was this . effort that paid off . on 
Aug. 17, in a fraction Of a second and 
the" snap of a shutter high above the 
Cuban countryside. ' 



